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GESTALTTHEORIE AND THE THEORY OF RELATIONS 
I 


HAT wholes have certain unique properties inexplicable in terms 

of their parts taken in their analyzable relations is an assumption 
about experience that has such a powerful hold on contemporary 
thinking as to be little less than dogma. To maintain what is known 
generally as the organismic view of experience passes today as the 
mark of advanced thinking in the sciences and in the criticism of the 
arts, and the general point of view has even become an integral part 
of the intellectual background of the average intelligent layman’s 
thinking. Anyone who might question the truth of such principles 
as that wholes are equal to more than the sums of their parts, that 
relations are intrinsic to their terms, that identity is relative and not 
absolute, or that the method of science must be that of functional 
rather than structural analysis would in certain quarters be regarded 
either as an intellectual reactionary or simply as one unable to under- 
stand. Yet these principles are not self-evident, and it may be 
worth our while to define them more carefully and to deduce some 
of their consequences for philosophy and science. 

Though its defenders are sometimes disposed to regard the or- 
ganismic position as a new development in the history of thought, it 
has a long history, going back, in certain respects at least, as far as 
the time of Parmenides. With the general history of these ideas we 
need not concern ourselves, but, in order to reveal more clearly some 
of the possible implications of this general view of experience, we 
may consider these doctrines advanced in the more specialized fields 
of knowledge in the larger historical context to which they belong 
ideologically and perhaps genetically, namely, in their relation to 
certain fundamental doctrines of absolute idealism. The classical 
text of absolute idealism, which, if it can be successfully maintained, 
provides the systematic justification for these several doctrines, is 
to be found in the writings of Hegel; but the implications of the 
organismic view of experience are perhaps more clearly revealed in 
Bradley’s exposition of absolute idealism, in which the doctrine of 
the internality of all relations which this philosophy maintains is 
most clearly elucidated. 
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Aside from the traditional philosophical sources, the most sys- 
tematic and influential statement of the organismic position is to be 
found in Gestalttheorie, which owes its inception to Wertheimer’s 
research on apparent movement in 1912. Taken together, the funda- 
mental theses of Gestalttheorie are an expression of that systematic 
view which regards experience as an organic whole or, at least, as 
made up of organic wholes, and which as a corollary maintains that 
structural analysis, by ruthlessly abstracting the part from the whole 
in which it has intrinsic membership, destroys the whole which is the 
primary’ object of knowledge. Wholes, and—if Gestalttheorie goes 
all the way with absolute idealism—ultimately the single whole 
which constitutes the total system of reality, are not mere collections 
of parts, but are organized in such a way that their parts necessarily 
derive their natures from the relations in which they stand. It is 
as a consequence of this conception of the organization of wholes 
that it is insisted that parts always be considered in the total con- 
text to which they belong. Thus it is that the method of structural 
analysis, which is precisely that of abstracting the part from its 
context, is rejected. For, it is argued, any knowledge which involves 
structural analysis must always be knowledge of something other 
than that which was the presumptive object of knowledge, i.e., the 
part in the relational context which determines its intrinsic nature. 
If an act of analysis may give knowledge of the abstracted parts, the 
parts thus abstracted are other than what they are in the context to 
which they intrinsically belong, and as thus altered the parts can 
not be reassembled into the whole. Thus by methods of structural 
analysis the whole can not be known, because the parts which such 
analysis reveals can not constitute the whole; and the parts can not 
be known as they really exist within the whole, for the act of 
analysis alters them. Since all knowledge is analytical in the sense 
that it must deal with something less than the whole of experience, 
there is more than a little skepticism implicit in this view. What is 
more important for us to observe, however, is the ground on which 
this rejection of structural analysis is based. The view that any 
knowledge of the whole based on structural analysis is impossible 
follows from the alleged fact that parts once abstracted from their 
context can never be re-synthetized into the whole to which they 
originally belonged, since it is maintained that structural analysis 
has the effect of destroying the intrinsic relations in which the parts 
must stand if they are to be members of the total configuration.’ 


1On the positive side, this criticism of the scientific method of structural 
analysis takes the form of holding that a true picture of experience can be 
obtained only by taking the whole into consideration. The proper method of 
science is thus held to be that of functional analysis, in which the object under 
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The central principle of this school of thought is thus a particular 
conception of the properties of wholes, which carries with it by way 
of implication a particular view of the nature of relations. 

This whole line of argument might very well have been taken 
from the pages of Hegel, Bradley, or Bosanquet. The view of the 
nature of wholes, the implied theory of relations, and the criticism of 
the method of structural analysis, all bear too close a resemblance to 
the doctrines of absolute idealism to make it possible to believe that 
Gestalttheorie has been altogether uninfluenced, directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously, by the idealistic tradition.? 
One can at times hardly avoid the feeling that the arguments of the 
adherents of this movement assume with absolute idealism that be- 
cause a logical necessity governs the universe we can know a priori 
that experience is a single, systemic whole. Yet in the writings of 
the leading figures in this movement there is a somewhat different 
emphasis, an emphasis on the empirical basis for this view of experi- 
ence. And it is because of this contention that there is experimental 
evidence for this view of experience, which is combined in a curious 
fashion with certain remarks concerning the logical character of 
experience, that makes it difficult for one to be certain how far 
Gestalttheorie is willing to go with the rationalism of absolute ideal- 
ism, to know when the Gestaltist is arguing that it is a fact that 


wholes have such unique properties and when he is insisting that it 
is logically necessary that wholes have these properties. One may 
very well suspect that in their heart of hearts the supporters of 
Gestalttheorie maintain a faith in a pre-established harmony be- 
tween fact and logic, so that, just as in scholasticism reason confirms 
what faith affirms, so in science what can be observed empirically as 
fact is grounded in a logical necessity which governs the universe.® 


investigation is examined as an integral whole by altering the conditions under 
which it functions and observing the concomitant changes in its behavior. But 
it is difficult to see how even this method avoids what is, in effect, some kind 
of structural analysis, since that particular segment of experience under ex- 
amination would have to be separated, in at least the psychological sense of the 
term, from the rest of experience for purposes of the investigation. 

2 This influence is acknowledged by Koffka: ‘‘The idealistic tradition of 
Germany is more than an affair of philosophic schools; it pervades the German 
mind... .’’ Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1935, p. 18. 

3 Cf. Guillaume’s remark: ‘‘Ce n’est pas la raison qui dicte ses lois a 
Vunivers, mais il y a plutét une harmonie naturelle entre la raison et l’univers, 
parce qu’ils obéissent aux mémes lois générales d’organization.’’ La psy- 
chologie de la forme, Paris, 1937, p. 204. This view might very well take us 
considerably beyond the conception of a pre-established harmony, because in the 
obedience of both reason and the universe to the general laws of organization 
it might be assumed that there is a higher rational structure (responsible for 
or identical with the general laws of organization) which imposes its rule on 
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To say that wholes are organic is but another way of saying that 
their constituent parts are related by ties that are in some sense of 
that highly ambiguous term intrinsic to the terms they relate. This 
would be to say, if we accept Bradley’s theory of relations, not only 
that all relations are internal but also that the identity of the terms 
they relate is relative to the other terms in the context. Identity 
thus is never absolute. Any part within the whole would derive its 
identity from the total context of relations in which it stands, and it 
would possess no identity absolutely and in its own right. The 
identity of any term in experience would imply its difference from 
all else. We would no longer have the single, self-identical A which 
is what it is absolutely and in its own right, but we would have the A 
which is what it is by virtue of its relations to B, C, D, etc., from 
which its nature logically derives. The logic of this view is monistic, 
pointing inevitably to an account of experience as a single, systemic 
whole, in which every term is related to and derives its nature from 
every other term in the total context of experience. 

Were we to accept the arguments of absolute idealism, we should 
have a priori grounds to justify this particular theory of the in- 
ternality of relations and the corollary view that identity always and 
everywhere implies its difference from all else. For absolute ideal- 
ism insists, in effect, that the nature of any single, finite aspect of 
experience implies something beyond itself. And the system thus 
implied can not end short of the Absolute, in which the contradictions 
which idealism finds inherent in the very nature of relations are at 
once comprehended and overcome. The maintenance of its central 
doctrine that experience is a single, systemic whole commits absolute 
idealism to the position that all identity short of the Absolute is rela- 
tive and that the relations between the finite aspects of experience 
are internal to their terms. For, if there is any point in experience 
at which identity is absolute, then at that point experience, being 
independent of its context for its identity, is atomic. The doctrine 
that experience is a monistic system and the Bradleian theory of the 
internality of relations thus stand or fall together.* 


the totality of experience and makes it necessarily what it is. Except for the 
curious distinction between reason and the general laws of organization (which 
would appear to be themselves rational), this interpretation would appear to 
resemble the position of absolute idealism. 

4 Though Hegel nowhere advances the dialectical argument which Bradley 
presents in the opening chapters of Appearance and Reality, it is difficult to see 
how his, or any other, monism could be maintained unless it could be known 
a priori that all relations are internal to their terms. Obviously experience 
could never show the unqualified universality (as contrasted with mere enu- 
merative universality) of this principle. 
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II 


We must now enquire to what extent Gestalttheorie applies the 
principle that the whole determines the character of the parts. Spe- 
cifically, does this principle apply to the wholes themselves, in so far 
as they in turn may be regarded as parts of a larger whole? Since 
wholes thus regarded may be taken as parts of successively larger 
wholes until the totality of experience is embraced, this question 
resolves itself ultimately into the question whether Gestalttheorie 
considers experience to be a single systemie whole. As has been sug- 
gested, the answer which Gestalttheorie gives to this question is not 
at all clear. Gestalttheorie had its beginnings in experimental in- 
vestigation, and its outstanding adherents have repeatedly reaffirmed 
their faith in empirical methods. Yet that this movement is not 
entirely at one with its empirical assumptions is evidenced by the 
frequency with which expressions of a definitely rationalistic temper 
creep into its arguments. At times, for example, its exponents seem 
to be arguing not merely that wholes do in fact have certain proper- 
ties which can not be accounted for in terms of their parts or that in 
certain instances relations are intrinsic to their terms, but that in 
each instance such must be the case. To maintain that there is any 
such logical necessity is, of course, to assert much more than any 
empiricist can consistently maintain. The answer which Kohler 
gives to the question concerning the relationship between wholes 
appears, in so far as it is at all definite, to be an example of this kind 
of rationalism. It is rationalism in the sense, this to say, that there 
are no apparent empirical grounds on which a view so general as it 
might be taken to be could be based. 

Although it is plain that in his notion of the ‘‘coherence’’ of 
organized ‘‘wholes’’ Kohler is asserting that the relation between 
parts is in some sense internal, he is not so clear with respect to the 
nature of the relation between these separate wholes. Certain 
aspects of experience, the so-called wholes, are said to present them- 
selves as ‘‘segregated’’ from other aspects. The question is precisely 
what is meant by ‘‘segregation’’ used in this sense, and anyone who 
attempts to answer this question has more than a little difficulty in 
avoiding the conclusion that the concept of segregation is merely a 
distinction of degree, always implying something beyond the segre- 
gated wholes. The implication is that experience is a single, or- 
ganized system made up of ‘‘wholes’’ which within themselves are 
closely integrated and highly structured, but which, though distinct 
from one another, are nevertheless not entirely independent. Such 
wholes are said to be segregated from one another, and ‘‘segrega- 
tion’’ so conceived would appear to be a kind of relation, differing 
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only in degree from the relation of ‘‘coherence,’’ which holds be- 
tween the parts of an organized whole. In one of the few passages 
which deals with this problem Kohler tells us that: 


Gestalt psychology is said by some critics to repeat the word ‘‘whole’’ con- 
tinually, to neglect the existence of parts and therefore to sacrifice that wonder- 
ful tool of all scientific procedure, analysis. Nothing could be a more mis- 
leading statement, as may be judged from the fact that we found it necessary 
to mention segregation wherever we were dealing with a unit or a definite whole. 
In dynamical distribution, as we have seen, the functional ‘‘interwovenness’’ of 
a field is altogether compatible with dynamical segregation. We may even say 
that in gestalt analysis we find the genuine ‘‘parts’’ of the field as segregated 
wholes and groups and, in these wholes or groups, their genuine ‘‘ parts’’ again 
as subordinate wholes and members, whereas the so-called sensations of intro- 
spective analysis are parts existing only in construction and theory. For this 
very reason analysis as a statement about ‘‘real’’ parts, existing in conse- 
quence of organization, is a perfectly legitimate and necessary procedure in 
gestalt psychology, probably much more valuable than any other analysis into 
sensations which certainly no one finds segregated in his visual field. 5 


There are two points in connection with this passage to which we 
may direct our attention. The first deals with the general concep- 
tion of the relation between the part and the whole, and the second is 
concerned with the even more significant problem of the relation be- 
tween the wholes themselves. With respect to the first point it must 
be observed that what precisely is meant by the italicization of the 
term ‘‘genuine’’ and by the quotation marks around the word 
‘‘parts’’ is not entirely clear. What Kohler probably means is that 
outside the context the parts are not genuine, while in the context 
they are not parts. Such a view of the relation between part and 
whole is the immediate consequence of the doctrine of the internality 
of relations as it is found in absolute idealism, though there is still 
the question whether Gestalttheorie believes with absolute idealism 
that this principle applies universally throughout experience. The 
part as an entity in its own right can never be real because, when 
taken out of the context to which it belongs, its identity is altered 
(since identity is always relative to context) ; abstracted from its 
context, it becomes other than what it really is. Another statement 
in this passage substantiates this reading. In his criticism of the 
sensations revealed by introspective (structural) analysis, the force 
of the criticism evidently derives from the assumption that to ab- 
stract sensations from their relational context is to alter them. It is 
for this reason that the parts exist only in construction and can not 
be ‘‘real.’’ The reader of this passage can hardly fail to have the 
impression that the conception of the internality of relations assumed 


5 W. Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1929, pp. 182-183. 
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here is maintained, not on the basis of any empirical data or with any 
particular facts in mind, but as an a priori principle. 

In connection with the second point, which concerns the relations 
between wholes, there are grounds for suspecting that what Kohler 
calls segregation is merely a lesser degree of coherence and that ulti- 
mately reality is a single, coherent system. We are told that the 
‘functional ‘interwovenness’ ”’ of a field, by which must be meant 
something resembling coherence, is compatible with dynamical seg- 
regation. This would suggest that ‘‘dynamical segregation’’ is that 
aspect of a comprehensive dynamical field which differentiates the 
centers of coherence, which are the wholes, from one another. If 
this interpretation is correct, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that experience is conceived as a systematic whole. Such an exten- 
sion of the doctrine of the internality of relations could hardly be 
justified except on an a@ priori basis. 

In another place we are told that ‘‘. . . notwithstanding the 
general dynamical interdependence throughout the field, there may 
be boundaries in it where forces of ‘segregation’ and ‘separation’ 
take the place of those of ‘coherence’ operating elsewhere.’’® Again 
the language strongly suggests that segregation is only a matter of 
degree and that in the end experience is a single, unified system. 
It is plainly stated, for example, that segregation holds within what 
is a dynamically interdependent field. And the reference to segre- 
gation and separation as positive forces suggests that more is in- 
volved in the concept of segregation than mere absence of known 
influences between the segregated wholes. 

If these passages should suggest the extension of tiie principle of 
the internality of relations beyond anything justifiable in terms of 
experimental results, it must be observed that there are other pass- 
ages which are entirely inconsistent with this view. That certain 
parts of a total context may have nothing whatever to do with the 
determination of the other parts is clearly implied in such a state- 
ment as this: 


For two weeks I have been busy arranging a carefully adjusted set of in- 
struments for experimentation. This morning I found them completely out of 
order. Whoever may be guilty, I am angry. If, now, I should say that here is 
the window, there the desk, in one corner the instruments out of order, in an- 
other a chair, and near the door myself in an attitude of anger, would that be an 
adequate description of the total situation? It would not. I am sure that the 
door has no connection whatever with my attitude, for I know that, on discover- 
ing the unfortunate change, I was angry about the alteration.? 


6 Idem, pp. 148-149. Italics mine. 
7 Idem, p. 355. 
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If it is true that the doorway is irrelevant to the expression of 
anger, then it must be clear that here is one part, at least, of the 
total situation which does not condition that part of the situation 
which is the individual’s wrath at finding his experimental appara- 
tus in disorder. This would be one part of the configuration which 
might be abstracted from the totality without making a difference, 
and there are doubtless many others. Which factors are important 
in the general structure of the situation is a matter of fact which 
must, of course, be determined empirically. To such an analysis of 
this psychological situation no empirical psychologist could object. 
That there are certain aspects of a complex situation which are im- 
portant in giving direction to psychological reactions such as emo- 
tions and other elements that are irrelevant are facts that can hardly 
be denied. But, if the Gestaltists in their claim to having gone be- 
yond the scientific interpretations of the other schools hold a view 
different from this, they would appear to be saying that every aspect 
in such a complex total situation as this must be related to every 
other aspect in such a way that the slightest change in one part of 
the total configuration would cause a change in every other part. 
Yet this is clearly what Kohler here denies. It should be observed 
that in asserting that there are certain aspects of experiential fields 
that are irrelevant to other aspects Kohler has pointed to one of the 
facts of ordinary experience that are difficult to square with the 
tenets of absolute idealism. For, as is well known, absolute idealism 
maintains that every aspect of experience is related to every other 
aspect in such a way as to imply a reciprocal change in every other 
term in the relational context when any given term is changed. 

Kohler’s uncertainty as to whether the conception of relations as 
internal is universally applicable to every aspect of experience is 
expressed when he writes: ‘‘Certain experiences ‘belong together’ 
in a concrete manner, whereas others do not, or at least, belong to- 
gether less intimately.’’® Why is Kohler uncertain? On what 
grounds could even the faint belief that every aspect of experience 
‘‘belongs together’’ with every other aspect in a single system be 
supported? Experience, which is always partial and incomplete, 
could at best show only a probability that experience is systemic 
throughout. But, as a matter of fact, experience presents itself as 
a manifold with no apparent relations between certain parts. The 
alternative is that there are rational grounds on which it could be 
known a priori that there are such intrinsic connections throughout 
experience. The intimacy of this connection would vary according 
to degree, of course, but there would be some intrinsic connections 


8 Idem, p. 65. Italics mine. 
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between any given aspect of experience and every other. One 
wonders whether the writer’s inclination to believe that ‘‘belonging 
togetherness’’ may be a universal principle may not to some extent 
at least be due to an acceptance, perhaps unconscious, of the views 
of absolute idealism. The main import of this passage, however, is 
consistent with the view of empiricism. It is not asserted that there 
must be such ‘‘belonging together’’ in respect to any given aspects of 
experience; it is maintained merely that there is the possibility of 
such intrinsic relations. In view of the importance of independent 
causal series (which constitute in principle a denial of the uni- 
versality of internal relations) in scientific methodology and in view 
of the frequency of our failure to find reciprocal influences between 
given phenomena, one may very well doubt whether Kohler has here 
drawn the conclusion supported by the weight of evidence; but, at 
any rate, this passage falls far short of maintaining the a priori 
necessity of the doctrine that all relations must be internal. 

Another statement by a proponent of the Gestalt view for which 
the empirical grounds are far from obvious, if not entirely lacking, 
is the following: 

A few words now concerning the structural totality, the personality as the 
sum-total of sub-structures. All subordinate structures are organically incor- 
porated in the total structure of the personality; from them, as members rela- 
tive to the whole, shines forth the lawfulness of the whole—omnibus in partibus 


relucet totum. What has been demonstrated as law in one sub-structure applies 
respectively to any other, and to the totality that supports them all.9 


Such statements as these cover a considerable territory, and the 
question immediately arises on what grounds propositions of such 
apparent certainty and universality are based. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that when the author tells us that ‘‘what has been demonstrated 
as law in one substructure applies respectively to any other, and to 
the totality that supports them all’’ he has adequately grounded his 
position in factual experience. It is rather to be suspected that the 
universality and alleged certainty of these assertions follow a priort 
from certain suppressed assumptions about experience. And again 
the question is, To what extent are these assumptions those of abso- 
lute idealism ? 

The Gestalt contention that experience is inherently organized, 
which is frequently given without qualification as a generalization 
about experience, is difficult to understand except as an @ priori 
principle. Of course, if by this nothing more is meant than that in 
certain experientially verifiable situations, such as we have in the 
case of a color-patch in a field in which the phenomenon of color- 


9 F. Sander, ‘‘Structure, Totality of Experience, and Gestalt,’’ Psychologies 
of 1930, Worcester, 1930, pp. 202-203. 
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contrast occurs, phenomena are what they are because of their rela- 
tions to other things, then this is nothing more than an assertion of 
fact which anyone familiar with the results of experimental psy- 
chology must admit. But often the Gestaltist appears to be saying 
more than this, at least by implication; he appears to maintain that 
organization is a universal principle, and thereby to imply a par- 
ticular conception of the nature of relations. Even a writer as 
careful in his statement and as conscious of the importance of ex- 
perimental verification of theory as Koffka tells us: 


In the process of organization, ‘‘what happens to a part of the whole, is 
determined by intrinsic laws inherent in this whole’’ (Wertheimer, 1925, p. 7). 
On the basis of this definition we can call the process of organization no less 
‘“gestaltet’’ than the products of organization, and in this wider connotation 
the term has been used in the title of this book and all along by gestalt psy- 
chologists. It carried in its connotation the chaos-kosmos alternative; to say 
that a process, or the product of a process, is a gestalt means that it can not be 
explained by mere chaos, the mere blind combination of essentially unconnected 
causes. . . .10 


This passage is significant. If the process of organization, as 
well as its product, is ‘‘gestaltet,’’ it would appear to follow that the 
process of organization itself must in turn have been subject to the 
determination of organized forces at a higher level, since by defini- 
tion a Gestalt can not be the result of a chance combination of 
forces.'11 The necessity of accounting for the organizing process in 
terms of organized forces would imply that ultimately there is a 
single organized system of experience—the one Gestalt comprehend- 
ing the totality of experience, which, as we shall presently see, 
Koffka has denied in the opening pages of his book. 

It is difficult to see how the thesis that experience is always and 
everywhere organized could be maintained on purely empirical 
grounds. While it is true that there are many instances in which 
experience presents itself as organized according to intelligible prin- 
ciples, it is at the same time true that there is a very considerable 
body of facts which can not be so ordered and related and which, 
even when intelligible relationships are discernible, do not exhibit 
the kind of relation implied by the Gestalt category. (Any instance 

10 K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1935, p. 683. 

11 The philosophical dogma, urged since the time of Kant, that organization 
implies a unifying agency or principle, appears to underlie this argument. ‘Thi 
reason philosophers have so readily and uncritically accepted this dictum would 
appear to lie in a belief that a cause can not be less perfect than an effect—a 
version of the venerable ex nihilo. Yet neither the dictum nor the assumption 
upon which it may be based is self-evident. And it should be observed that the 
principle of the ex nihilo is incompatible with the fundamental Gestalt thesis 
that in Gestalten certain properties which can not be explained in terms of the 
component parts are to be found. 
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in which the relation is not intrinsic to the terms, such as a spatial 
relation, would be an example of the latter case.) From the em- 
pirical side the weight of evidence indicates that experience is not 
always orderly or coherent. If we do not, on a priori grounds, main- 
tain with absolute idealism that experience is a single, organized 
system, the possibility of a pluralistic account of the universe is open 
and such facts become intelligible. 

The implications of the passage cited are not consistent, however, 
with what Koffka has earlier said in direct answer to the question 
whether the universe and all events in it form a single, compre- 
hensive Gestalt: 


Do we then claim that all facts are contained in such interconnected groups 
or units that each quantification is a description of true quality, each complex 
and sequence of events orderly and meaningful? In short, do we claim that the 
universe and all events in it form one big gestalt? 

If we did we should be as dogmatic as the positivists who claim that no 
event is orderly or meaningful, and as those who assert that quality is essen- 
tially different from quantity. But just as the category of causality does not 
mean that any event is causally connected with any other, so the gestalt category 
does not mean that any two states of events belong together in one gestalt.12 


This unequivocal statement most accurately represents, I think, 
the general position of Gestalttheorie, though it is not consistent 
with what Gestaltists appear at times to be saying and though it is 
puzzling to know how far its empirical presuppositions square with 
certain rationalistic elements in Gestalttheorie. It is a view with 
which very few would have reason to disagree, least of all the em- 
piricist, who would be bound in principle to admit the existence of 
the kind of relations implied in the concept of Gestalt whenever they 
are shown in fact to exist. But on this interpretation of the general 
principles of Gestalttheorie, it is difficult to see any appreciable 
difference between the Gestalt position and that of any other 
psychology that is consistently empirical. And it should be observed 
that the admission of the a priori possibility of cases in which no 
intrinsic connections between events or aspects of a situation are 
discernible assumes what Gestaltists call the atomistic principle, 
since every aspect of experience which is not a part of a larger 
Gestalt would be atomic in the sense that it would be independent 
and self-sufficient. 

When we ask what may be responsible for the intrusion of such 
rationalistic considerations as we have observed in Gestalttheorie 
into what is avowedly (though not consistently or unreservedly) an 
empirical science, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that it is the 
result of the persistence of a philosophical tradition which still 


12 Idem, p. 22. 
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cherishes the belief that somehow we can know a priori certain things 
about the world of fact. There are, if the doctrines of absolute 
idealism are true, a priori grounds on which we can know that all 
reality is a single system and that every finite aspect of experience 
is organically related to all other aspects within the total system. 
Bradley’s argument in the first three chapters of Appearance and 
Reality is an attempt to demonstrate dialectically the thesis that all 
relations are internal in the sense that they must (and not merely do) 
make a qualitative difference to their terms. And, since the identity 
of any particular aspect of relational experience is derived from its 
relations to all else, it follows that for a thing to be what it is im- 
plies the totality of experience as a single, systemic whole. The con- 
clusion which Bradley believed himself to have established with 
logical rigor thus provides the monistic basis of absolute idealism. 
If Bradley’s argument on this point is valid, Gestalttheorie would 
be justified in the assumption that reality is ultimately a single, 
organic whole and that any finite aspect of experience implies a 
reality beyond itself, to which it is intrinsically related and from 
which its nature is derived. There are, however, crucial difficulties 
in this theory of relations. Within the limits of this paper it will 
be impossible to consider either Bradley’s argument to establish the 
theory of relations which underlies his monistic system or the criti- 
cisms which appear fatal to this view.1* We must point out, how- 
ever, that, if Gestalttheorie should take the position that we can 
know as a universal principle that relations are internal to their 
terms, it would be accepting a theory of relations which has been 
shown to be self-stultifying ‘* and which, according to Bradley him- 
self, leads to ultimate skepticism. 


III 


If the universality of the internality of relations as implying the 
relative identity of every moment of experience can not be main- 
tained on the a priori grounds adduced by Bradley, it is evident, 
unless some other form of a priori proof is forthcoming, that the 
nature of relations and identity must be determined on empirical 


18 A detailed analysis and criticism of the second and third chapters of 
Appearance and Reality may be found in the Publications of the University of 
California, Vol. 17: R. W. Church, ‘‘Identity and Possibility,’’ pp. 38 ff. This 
shows the self-stultification in which this theory of relations ends. See also the 
same author’s ‘‘On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect of Bradley’s Theory of Internal 
Relations,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 264-273, for an elucidation 
of Bradley’s theory of relations. 

14See Church, ‘‘Identity and Possibility,’’? pp. 46 ff; also same author, 
‘*On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect of Bradley’s Theory of Internal Relations,’’ p. 271. 
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grounds. Whether or not any given relation makes a qualitative 
difference to its terms is a matter of fact that can be ascertained 
only by appeal to experience. It must be emphasized, however, that 
the relegation of the question to empirical determination entails 
radical changes in the conceptions of both relations and identity.’® 
It is indeed difficult to say in what sense relations may be said to be 
internal or identity relative; it is much easier to say in what sense 
relations are not internal and identity not relative. It can no longer 
be asserted that every relation must enter into the nature of its terms, 
that the identity of every aspect of experience must be relative to 
its relational context, or that, because the relations that hold between 
its parts are intrinsic, every whole must have unique properties in- 
explicable in terms of its parts. It can be maintained only that 
under given, specifiable conditions certain relations are intrinsic 
to their terms and make a difference to them, that the identity of a 
given object 1s essentially dependent on certain relations which have 
been found in fact to condition its nature, that in specific instances 
entities are in fact so constituted as to exhibit properties which are 
not attributable to any of their parts taken in their analyzable rela- 
tions. On this view the character of logical necessity is no longer 
implied in the concepts of relations and identity. Relations would 
no longer be internal in the sense that the nature of qualities implies 
as a matter of logical necessity their relations to all else in the total 
context of experience; they would be internal only in the sense that, 
as a matter of fact, in certain instances the nature of the terms de- 
pends on the relations in which they stand. This is not quite the 
same thing as to say that these relations ‘‘make a difference to their 
terms,’’ for this way of putting it would imply that the relations 
alter their terms. In at least those cases in which there are self- 
identical qualities this would mean, not that relations alter their 
terms (as they do when experience is conceived as process), but 
rather that there would not be these terms if there were not these 
relations. 

This is to deny that identity is relative in Bradley’s sense that 
identity implies difference. Since the identity of A does not imply 
its difference from B, C, D, ctc., A is what it is absolutely and in its 
own right. As suggested above, even in those cases in which quali- 
ties depend on their relations, it does not follow that qualities are to 
be regarded as moments of immediacy in a process in which relations 
are conceived as moments of differentiation, as they are on Bradley’s 


15In his book, Idealism (London, 1934), A. C. Ewing has enumerated ten 
different senses in which relations may be said to be internal. It is significant 


that each of these different senses is compatible with the view that identity is 
absolute. 
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view. It is a fact, of course, that the color of this piece of paper is 
determined by its relation to its light source. But this is not to 
deny to it absolute self-identity, as the notion of identity in process 
does. Given the conditions which determine it, it is the color ex- 
panse that it is, and no changes or alterations are effected by its 
relations, as a@ priori there must be if experience is regarded as proc- 
ess. If this piece of paper did not stand in this given relation to its 
light source, the present color-quality would not be altered ; it simply 
would not be, being replaced by another quality. There are thus 
two considerations which must be distinguished: First, it is a fact 
that some things are of such character that their standing in rela- 
tions determines the characters they shall have. The nature of such 
qualities obviously can not be considered apart from their relations. 
Second, there is the question of the character of this relation. It is 
not a priori true that relations are moments of differentiation in a 
process in which qualities are the moments of immediacy, and as a 
matter of fact qualities are not always, if ever, in process. To say 
that there would be no quality were it not for certain relations is 
not to deny that the quality is absolutely what it is, whereas, on 
Bradley’s view, qualities, as moments in process, can never be single, 
self-identical entities. They are always becoming what they are not, 
and their natures, as derived from this process, can not be considered 
apart from their relations to the rest of experience. Identity lies in 
the diversities which the endless eddy of process exhibits. Deny- 
ing relative identity in this sense but admitting the dependence of 
some qualities on the relations in which they stand, we may assert the 
absolute identity of qualities in the sense that qualities are always 
the single, self-identical qualities that they are. 

The adherents of the Gestalt poxition constantly criticize what 
they call atomism in science and philosophy. If by an atomistic 
view of experience they mean that view of experience which conceives 
every quality to be the single, self-identical quality that it is, then 
obviously their criticism must be directed against all but those who 
maintain that identity always and everywhere implies difference. 
Only those who regard experience as a single, systemic whole and 
consider every separate aspect in the light of its total context would 
be exempt from such criticism. If by atomists they refer to those 
who fail to take account of relations (in some sense of the term) in 
the analysis of experience, their criticism will hold against very few, 
if any, scientists and philosophers. But if the atomists are those who 
do not accept a particular view of the nature of relations, then the 
adherents of Gestalttheorie would do well to tell us, if they do not 
accept that view of relations maintained by absolute idealism, just 
what they conceive the nature of relations to be. It should be re- 
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membered that the wholes of Gestalttheorie are themselves atomic, 
unless they are parts of a larger whole, a whole which ultimately 
must be the total system of reality. The alternative would appear to 
be that of accepting the atomistic method even to the extent of not 
asserting relations of any kind where none is evident or the view of 
absolute idealism that experience is a single, systemic whole. 

What the Gestalt conception of relations should be, if it is to 
remain consistent with its empirical premises—and what in the main 
it does imply, though, if Kohler means what might appear to be 
meant in his discussion of analysis and segregation, it does not al- 
ways say—is that whether any given relation is internal or external 
and in what sense it is internal or external are @ priori open ques- 
tions. Some relations, we have seen, are such that their terms would 
not be what they are if they did not stand in these relations. Yet 
this does not mean that the identity of such terms is the relative 
identity of process. In those instances in which qualities are rela- 
tive to conditions, identity is still absolute in a sense inadmissible on 
the a priori view of the internality of relations. For, whatever the 
conditioning relations may be, any quality is absolutely the single, 
self-identical quality that it is, and its identity does not imply its dif- 
ference from all else. Thus conceived, such facts are compatible 
with a logic in which identity is absolute. 


IV 


The fact is that there is in Gestalttheorie a conscious rationalism 
which is inconsistent with its empirical thesis. As Guillaume and 
others have pointed out, Gestalttheorie claims to be more than an 
empirical science. But, although empiricism as ‘‘la théorie qui voit 
Vorigine de toute connaissance dans les corrélations expérimentales 
de matériaux sans relations intrinséques intelligibles’’ is regarded as 
inadequate, Guillaume insists that Gestalttheorie can not be assimi- 
lated to any of the classical forms of rationalism, because these all 
involve a dualism between form and matter, whereas the Gestaltist 
conceives order in experience not to be imposed but to be inherent.’® 
This, however, misses the point. The question is not whether there 
is an @ priori element in knowledge. That empiricism does not deny 
the a priori is clear from the fact that Hume’s critique of causality 
depends on a radical distinction between propositions guaranteed by 
the law of contradiction and propositions the certification of which 
must be experience. Nor is it a question of the way in which the 
@ priori operates in experience, of whether it is imposed on experience 
or inherent in experience. The question is whether or not there is 


16 La psychologie de la forme, pp. 203-204. 
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an a priori necessity which obtains for factual relations. As Hume 
showed, his empiricist and rationalist predecessors, in assuming 
necessary relations between facts, failed to see the implication of 
their own distinction between truths guaranteed by the law of con- 
tradiction and truths the sole guarantee of which is the testimony of 
experience. The attempt to reintroduce the concept of a priori 
necessity as applicable to fact has its beginnings in Kant and is 
carried to its logical conclusion in the existential logic of absolute 
idealism, which insists, as against formal logic, that a priori neces- 
sity is grounded in fact. On this view causal and logical necessity 
are identified in the general conception of the a priori. 

That Gestalttheorie shares the ancient faith of rationalism in 
the ability of the mind to reach factual conclusions by purely a priori 
methods is evidenced by Wertheimer’s criticism of the syllogism of 
formal logic on the ground that it is a petitio. The conclusion as- 
serts no more than is already asserted in the premises, whereas, ac- 
cording to Wertheimer, the syllogism should in the conclusion 
provide a ‘‘new’’ proposition. ‘‘Der Syllogismus soll—dariiber ist 
man sich eimg—in der conclusio zu einen ‘neuen’ Satz fiihren. 
(Diese Forderung ist im Extremfall einfach klar: die conclusio darf 
nicht schon Primisse sein.)’’*" It is thus not enough that the con- 
clusion merely makes explicit what is implied in the premises ; some- 
how or other the conclusion should be capable of revealing factual 
information not contained in the premises. Thought should be in 
some sense creative; in providing knowledge not contained in the 
premises mind has the power not only of combining and analyzing 
but even of generating its own materials. This view of inference 
has, of course, been held by many others besides Wertheimer, but it 
must, I think, be rejected as failing to recognize the limits of reason 
and the part played by observation in establishing factual conclu- 
sions. If pure thought can do more in any process of inference than 
explicate what is already contained in the premises, if it is creative 
in the sense that it is capable of generating factual conclusions, why 
should the scientist trouble himself with the slow and painstaking 
methods of observation and experiment on which modern science has 
always placed so much reliance? The implications of the Gestalt 
position with respect to this point would appear to entail a radical 
revision of the conception of the part played by experiment in scien- 
tifie knowledge. 

However the a priort may be conceived to operate in experience, 
it is clear that Gestalttheorie, in its rejection of empiricism and its 


17M. Wertheimer, Uber Schlussprozesse im Produktiven Denken, Berlin, 
1920, p. 4. It is significant that this is the same criticism which absolute 
idealism levies against formal logic. 
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assumption before the fact of order and rational structure in the 
universe, lies somewhere in the post-Kantian tradition. In the 
alleged primacy of order as inherent in the universe there would seem 
to be an a priori necessity which connects facts in a rational, in- 
trinsically related system. It is not enough to say that experience 
does in fact in observable instances exhibit order, for this would 
provide no more than what is described as the ‘‘corrélations expéri- 
mentales .. . sans relations intrinséques intelligibles’’ found in em- 
piricism. Something more is needed, and this further consideration, 
by requiring us to go beyond the orders and regularities of em- 
piricism, is evidently the principle that relations between facts are 
characterized by an a priori necessity. The structure of the uni- 
verse on this view would be such that we could know a priori that 
facts must be what they are. As has been suggested, this raises an 
important question regarding the role of experiment in Gestalt 
methodology. If the relations which hold between facts are char- 
acterized by a priori necessity, why should not the unaided reason 
be able to proceed from the knowledge of one fact to knowledge of 
other facts by the simple process of tracing out the implications of 
the given fact? Were it possible to establish factual conclusions by 
purely a priori methods, there would appear to be no need for ob- 
servation and controlled experimental investigation in the natural 
sciences. Such a view of the character of the factual order would 
require a conception of the relation between the a priori and the 
factual radically different from that now held by science. Con- 
temporary science uses a priori methods only to show the possibilities 
of future experience; but what is a priori possible is established as 
fact only when experience confirms it. But on the view that the 
factual order is governed by an a priori necessity, it should be true 
than any fact not only must be what it is but also, as determined 
a priort, should be knowable a priori. 

The problem thus resolves itself into the question, To what extent 
is Gestalttheorie a rationalistic system and to what extent is it an 
empirical science? And it is precisely this problem that makes it 
so difficult to determine to what sources the philosophical presupposi- 
tions of this movement are to be traced. In certain respects, prin- 
cipally in its conceptions of the whole, relations, and factual necessity, 
there is in its doctrines a very close resemblance to the doctrines of 
absolute idealism, but it is doubtful indeed whether it goes any 
farther with absolute idealism than to accept some of its advantages 
without assuming responsibility for its consequences. It seems clear, 
as has been indicated, that Gestalttheorie rejects the pre-Kantian 
radical distinction between the rational and empirical elements in 
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knowledge by assuming a priori necessity in factual relations..* But 
it should be observed that, if Gestalttheorie hopes to avoid this 
radical distinction, it can hardly avoid making some very consider- 
able assumptions about the nature of experience, and it must face 
certain problems which have not been solved by any of the post- 
Kantian idealists. If Gesttalttheorte can see its way out of these 
historical difficulties, it would be doing contemporary thought a 
considerable favor in indicating its solutions. As it now stands, 
Gestalttheorie appears to lack the clear and consistent philosophical 
background which is necessary if it is to go as far as it at times 
claims to go. 
ALDEN O. WEBER. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





A DARWINIAN POSTSCRIPT TO KANT’S METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE 


R. H. J. PATON’S recent Kantian study ' has directed attention 

to a feature of the critical philosophy which may be worthy of 
further consideration. If we may define realism as the doctrine that 
there is a world of objects which do not depend for their existence 
upon being perceived by a conscious personal mind, then Mr. Paton 
presents Kant as a realist. ‘‘The phenomenal world which we know 
is the joint product of the knowing mind and things-in-themselves’”’ 
(Vol. I, p. 64). ‘‘The reality of things-in-themselves is not con- 
sidered by Kant to be in need of proof. It would, he says, be 
ludicrous that there should be an appearance without something 
which appears’’ (Vol. I, p. 70). ‘‘Kant does not doubt that cor- 
responding to phenomena there are intelligible entities: every ap- 
pearance is an appearance to us of a thing-in-itself. He does not 
even doubt that there may be intelligible entities which never appear 
to us in intuition at all’’ (Vol. II, p. 454). One further quotation 
will be sufficient to make Mr. Paton’s realistic interpretation entirely 
clear: ‘‘In Kant’s whole discussion of phenomena and noumena I 


18 While it might very well be argued that this distinction leads inevitably 
to the skepticism of Hume, it does not necessarily follow that the alleged solu- 
tions of either Kant or the absolute idealists provide an adequate answer to 
Hume’s critical arguments. In another paper (to be published in the Philo- 
sophical Review) I have argued that Kant’s argument in the Second Analogy 
can meet Hume’s criticism of the idea of necessary connection only by begging 
the question of the a priori necessity of the causal relation. 

1 Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience. A commentary on the first half of 
the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. New York, Macmillan Company. 1936. 
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can see no suggestion that he gave up for a moment his belief in 
things-in-themselves. The passages in regard to the transcendental 
object might indeed with a certain plausibility be interpreted in this 
sense; but I do not believe that either here or in the Transcendental 
Deduction such an interpretation is necessary, nor do I believe that 
it could express the intention of Kant’s thought. These passages 
are in any case withdrawn in the second edition, perhaps because 
they are susceptible of this interpretation. There can at least be no 
reasonable doubt that in the second edition Kant’s position in this 
matter is perfectiy clear. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt 
that without the presupposition of things-in-themselves—whether 
we regard it as justified or not—the whole of the Critical Philosophy 
falls to pieces’’ (Vol. II, pp. 461 f). 

Nevertheless this Kantian realism is of a somewhat peculiar kind. 
It might be appropriately characterized as agnostic realism; for this 
unquestioning belief in the existence of things-in-themselves is com- 
bined with the constant assertion that these things-in-themselves are 
necessarily unknowable. ‘‘For naive realism,’’ says Mr. Paton, 


‘things are in themselves just what they appear to be. The phi- 
losophy of scientific materialism strips off the secondary qualities 
as mere appearances, and regards the physical body as the thing- 
in-itself. Kant goes a stage further and strips off the primary 


qualities also. . . . He is then left with a thing-in-itself which has 
no knowable characteristics other than that of being the thing, not 
as it appears to us, but as it is in itself’’ (Vol. I, p. 71). ‘‘It is 
clear,’’ Mr. Paton tells us in another place, ‘‘that while we can have 
knowledge, and a priori knowledge, of things as they must appear to 
human minds, we have no reason whatever to regard such knowledge 
as knowledge of things as they are in themselves; and we can have 
no hope of attaining any other type of knowledge than that which 
we possess’’ (Vol. I, p. 583). 

This doctrine of things-in-themselves which can be known to be 
unknowable is in many ways very hard to accept. This Mr. Paton 
is quite willing to admit. ‘‘The difficulties of the Kantian hy- 
pothesis,’’ he remarks, ‘‘are indeed obvious. If we cannot apply 
our human categories to things-in-themselves, how can we speak of 
things-in-themselves in the plural? Is not number for Kant bound 
up with the category of quantity, and meaningless apart from space 
and time? How can we say that our sensations are due to the in- 
fluence of things-in-themselves? Is not ‘influence’ simply a word 
for a special case of the category of cause? More generally, can we 
accept an admittedly unknown reality as an essential part of any 
intelligible explanation of the world?’’ (Vol. I, p. 65). 

In view of these difficulties one can not avoid some measure of 
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sympathy with the Hegelians who would repudiate this dualism of 
knowing mind and unknowable thing-in-itself. They maintain ‘‘that 
Kant ought to have given up a belief in things-in-themselves. On 
that point,’’ continues Mr. Paton, ‘‘I offer no opinion, beyond saying 
that if this is really so, Kant would have to re-write his entire phi- 
losophy. To assert that Kant has explicitly given up his belief in 
things-in-themselves seems to me a manifest contradiction of his 
express statements’’ (Vol. II, pp. 454 f.). 

So far as the mere question of exegesis is concerned, we must, I 
think, agree with Mr. Paton. On the other hand, it may be true that 
Kant’s philosophy should be re-written. The re-writing which I am 
about to suggest is, however, radically different from that done for 
Kant by some of his Hegelian commentators. My suggestion is that 
we retain the dualism of which they complain, but challenge the 
reasoning which led Kant to conclude that the things-in-themselves 
are unknowable. 

What, then, are the grounds for this conclusion? Why do 
Kantians assert so confidently that things-in-themselves are not 
spatial and temporal, that they are not causes and effects? The 
answer is, in brief, that the assumption of a correspondence between 
the nature of things-in-themselves and the forms and categories of 
the human mind would commit us to a belief in a pre-established 
harmony—a belief which Kant decisively repudiates. ‘‘If Kant’s 
arguments are sound,’’ says Mr. Paton, ‘‘the possibility that things- 
in-themselves might be spatial and temporal is an empty and un- 
grounded possibility, and one which could serve no useful purpose 
in our thinking. . . . We are supposing it to be proved that space 
and time as known to us are entirely due to the nature of our sensi- 
bility. To insist that things-in-themselves might nevertheless be 
spatial and temporal, though we could never know them to be so, is 
to suggest the possibility of a pre-established harmony in which we 
have no reason whatever to believe, and which, if it existed, could 
make no conceivable difference to us. To entertain groundless possi- 
bilities is no part of the work of philosophy, and Kant is not to be 
blamed for refusing to admit as a real possibility one which rests 
upon no positive grounds, but merely upon blank ignorance’’ (Vol. 
I, pp. 180 f.). 

In No. 36 of the Prolegomena Kant himself comes to grips with 
this question. ‘‘Such a necessary agreement of the principles of 
possible experience with the laws of the possibility of nature, can 
only proceed,’’ he insists, ‘‘from one of two reasons: either these 
laws are drawn from nature by means of experience, or conversely 
nature is derived from the laws of the possibility of experience. 

..’ In a footnote to this section he adds that ‘‘Crusius alone 
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thought of a compromise: that a Spirit, who ean neither err nor 
deceive, implanted these laws in us originally. But since false 
principles often intrude themselves, . .. we are involved in dif- 
ficulties . . . as we can never know certainly what the Spirit of 
truth or the father of lies may have instilled into us.’’ 

In other words, while the theory of Crusius would give a very 
plausible explanation of the cases in which our ways of thinking 
are in conformity with reality, it would leave no room for the possi- 
bility of error. 

Kant, however, never faces the question of psychogenesis. He 
simply takes the mind of man for granted; and when his analysis 
reveals that mind is equipped with a structure of forms and eate- 
gories, he never asks how it came to have this structure. 

The question is obviously a special case of the general problem 
of biological adaptation. If we inquire how the various parts of the 
human organism have come to fulfill their several functions as well 
as they do; the most natural answer is the theological one: God, in 
his beneficence, made us that way. Contemporary biologists, how- 
ever, have found other ways of accounting for adaptation; and these 
may be used in explaining the a priori structure of the mind. The 
ideas which I shall present are not new, but have been discussed by 
many thinkers, and in particular by William James in the last 
chapter of his Principles of Psychology. My only justification for 
calling attention to these matters in this connection is that they have 
been so strangely neglected by Mr. Paton and other commentators 
on the Critique of Pure Reason. 

It is well known that Herbert Spencer, working on Lamarckian 
principles, tried to explain the a priori elements of our psychic 
equipment as a result of the experience of the race. What is a priort 
in the individual is a posteriori in the species. This explanation, 
however, presupposes the inheritance of acquired characteristics— 
a notion which is questioned by most biologists, and may consequently 
be rejected. 

We turn therefore to the specifically Darwinian or Neo-Darwinian 
explanation, which proceeds in terms of mutations and natural se- 
lection. Let us suppose that, in consequence of changes in the 
physico-chemical structure of the germ cells, brains were produced 
ages ago which gave rise to certain @ priori ways of perceiving and 
thinking. In an environment consisting of events connected by 
cause-effect relations it would be advantageous for an organism to 
think in terms of such relations. In the same way, to perceive events 
as extended in space would be advantageous provided that the en- 
vironment actually consisted of events thus extended. In short, 
the fact that minds which perceive and think in accordance with 
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certain forms and categories have survived in the struggle for ex- 
istence, while it does not prove with absolute cogency that these 
forms and categories are applicable to things-in-themselves, never- 
theless creates a presumption that they are thus applicable. Mr. 
Paton’s statement that a ‘‘pre-established harmony’’ between our 
psychie equipment and the nature of things-in-themselves is some- 
thing ‘‘in which we have no reason whatever to believe’’ is then 
open to question. On the contrary, if man may be regarded as a 
product of evolution, it would seem to be more probable than not that 
such a harmony must exist. At any rate, the usual Kantian argu- 
ment that because space, time, cause, number, etc., are contributed 
by the mind they can not be applied to things-in-themselves, has no 
evidential value. 

We have no reason to suppose, however, that this harmony is 
perfect; for biological traits which are neither advantageous nor 
disadvantageous may be perpetuated, in spite of the struggle for 
existence. Indeed the same is true of traits which are slightly dis- 
advantageous, if the struggle is not too intense. Thus individual 
human beings might differ somewhat in inherited brain structure, 
and consequently in their @ priori cognitive equipment. In this 
way the existence of error, which Kant urged as an objection to the 
theory of Crusius, can be accounted for. On the other hand, our 
basic human modes of perceiving and thinking, the forms and 
categories revealed by Kant’s analysis, should be in substantial 
agreement with the nature of independent reality; for how could 
evolution have produced the human mind if its fundamental struc- 
ture lacked conformity with the environment in which it was de- 
veloped ? 

Thus a realistic theory of knowledge may be saved. We can dis- 
tinguish between things-in-themselves and the knowledge which we 
have of them, without accepting the doctrine that the things-in- 
themselves are unknowable. Our knowledge of objective reality will 
no doubt always remain incomplete. In some respects it may be dis- 
torted. Nevertheless we have reason to believe that it is funda- 
mentally correct; for a general harmony between our ways of re- 
sponding to the world and the nature of the world itself would 
seem to be guaranteed by nature’s selection of our ancestors through 
uncounted generations. 


Ray H. Dorrerer. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
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La morale antique. Lfton Rosin. (Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philo- 
sophique.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. 180 pp. 15 fr. 


This is a compact, topical summary of the history of ethics from 
the pre-socratics to the Alexandrians. In length and scope of treat- 
ment, it is comparable to the first two chapters in Sidgwick’s Out- 
lines of the History of Ethics. But it is enriched by the advances 
that have been made in Hellenic scholarship during the fifty years 
since Sidgwick’s book appeared—advances to which M. Robin has 
himself made notable contribution. The religious background of 
Greek ethics receives more attention, particularly the ‘‘Orphic”’ 
tradition and the persisting influence of the mystery cults. Three 
general themes are developed in connection with the various ethical 
theories: the notion of the good (bien moral) ; the relation of happi- 
ness and virtue; and the psychological conditions of the moral act. 
With each of these themes, the author has tried to make clear ‘‘how 
it evolved with the change of social or political conditions and with 
the general development of philosophy or of the sciences.’’ He 
shows how the notion of the good, as a supreme principle of con- 
duct, could not be entertained until men had become emancipated 
from the tyranny of custom, from the constant threat of war, and 
from belief in the arbitrary power of gods, who could be placated 
by magic and ritual. The dependence of happiness upon human 
excellence, or ‘‘virtue,’’ was a conception that only emerged with 
the growing sense of moral, as distinguished from civic, responsi- 
bility. Finally, the psychological conditions of the moral act were 
conceived by successive thinkers, sometimes in terms of, some- 
times in contrast with, current scientific and philosophical theories 
about the physical world. This last theme is divided into three 
subordinate problems: ‘‘(1) What are the functions of the soul 
and what is the réle of each in the moral act? (2) What is the 
nature of the passions, generally assumed to be the principal cause 
of immorality? (3) Are we masters of our choice, or is there some 
superior power, some Destiny or other, which we must obey in spite 
of ourselves ?”’ 

Throughout the discussion, M. Robin emphasizes the ‘‘ objectiv- 
ity’’ of Greek ethics. He is careful to explain that this does not 
signify an attempt on the part of Greek philosophers to establish a 
“‘seience of morals.’’ The objectivism of Greek ethics means rather 
that ‘‘the principle of theoretical construction is conceived as an 
objective reality, as a model to imitate, and that on this principle, 
whatever it may be, depends the whole normative systematization of 
the different species of morality, the various relations of which 
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human conduct admits’’ (p. 172). When, however, subjectivism 
and mysticism began to invade Greek ethics in its later stages, its 
disintegration was at hand. 

D. M. 


L’arrangement de l’univers par l’esprit. Grorces Matisse. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1938. 275 pp. 35 fr. 


M. Matisse continues in this volume the outline of his philosophy 
of nature which has already begun to appear in his Identité du monde 
et de la connaissance and Le primat du phénomeéne dans la con- 
naissance. His fundamental idealism is thus taken for granted in 
this volume and he uses its pages to elaborate the methods of in- 
terpreting the universe which we are used to calling ‘‘teleology,’’ 
‘‘mechanism,’’ and the like. Although one may disagree with the 
author’s theory of the status of such principles, one can not but 
admire his criticism of their use in science. One who believes that 
they are derived from an objective study of the external world 
untinged by subjective color, will be hard put to it to resist M. 
Matisse’s arguments. But as in so many metaphysical treatises, 
the critical part is more convincing than the constructive. 


G. B. 


Die Selbsterkenntnis des Menschen. Tueropor Litt. Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1938. 120 pp. 3.50 M. 


In this brief volume, the distinguished Geisteswissenschaftler, 
Theodor Litt, reéxamines the old problem of self-knowledge, and 
offers the old solution that subject and object in self-knowledge can 
be identical. This identity, however, is balanced by its counter- 
part, non-identity; but the Hegelian dialectic here suggested is not 
developed. Throughout, the analysis is abstract and unsystematic, 
and the labored, tortured meanings often escape even the practiced 
reader. The thesis of the identity of subject and object in self- 
knowledge is most interesting; however, in relation to the Hegelian 
conclusion of the book that self-knowledge is most trustworthy 
when it concerns itself with the ‘‘universal human, i.e., with the 
essence of humanity.’’ For Nazi spokesmen, as is well-known, con- 
demn the notion of humanity as a fiction of the Enlightenment and 
declare the individual’s self-knowledge to be his identification with 
the will of the German Volk as expressed by its Leader. That Pro- 
fessor Litt wishes to run counter to the prevailing Nazi creed is, 
however, very doubtful, for he speaks of the importance of self- 
knowledge for peoples who mean to have a certain and predictable 
future and emphasizes race as the root of nations. It is more likely 
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that a conflict exists in his mind between the ideal of humanity and 
the Nazi ideal of people (Volk), i.e., the German people as inter- 
preted by the Leader. It is to be hoped that Professor Litt’s forth- 
coming book, Der deutsche Geist und das Christentum will throw 
more light on this matter. 


V. J. McG. 


An Introduction to Symbolic Logic. Susanne K. LANGER. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 363 pp. 
$4.50. 


Mrs. Langer’s objective in writing this book has been to provide 
a guide to the modern literature of formal logic which terminates in 
Principia Mathematica. She has accordingly stressed the connec- 
tions between the central ideas and procedures involved in the vari- 
ous portions of formal theory, instead of presenting these portions 
simply as so many self-contained abstract calculi. She has taken 
great pains to make the beginning student sensitive to the impor- 
tance and pervasiveness of logical form; and no one who reads her 
lucid exposition can fail to appreciate the power of modern notation 
to express generality and logical structure. Mrs. Langer makes 
plain the great achievement of Whitehead and Russell by giving a 
full and clear account of the reasons for their adoption of the logis- 
tic method in distinction to the method of the earlier logical alge- 
bras, and by indicating the use they make of this method to derive 
mathematics from a logical base. Mrs. Langer writes with con- 
tagious enthusiasm for her subject and with great conviction of its 
importance for general philosophy and science. She has produced 
an interesting and valuable introduction to modern formal logic, 
and teachers as well as students will be grateful to her for the efforts 
she has made on their behalf. 

However, the value of the book would have been greater if its 
horizon were not so completely bounded by the Whitehead-Russell 
classic. Even the beginner should have an inkling that fundamen- 
tal improvements upon that work are now in existence, and that 
many of its formulations and distinctions are inexact and incorrect. 
Moreover, the conclusions of modern researches into formal systems 
have been frequently professed as if their acceptance necessitated 
the standpoint in general philosophy and epistemology of the Cam- 
bridge analytical school; and the beginner, if not placed on his 
guard, may easily get such an impression from a number of Mrs. 
Langer’s passing remarks. Accordingly, since it may be humanly 
impossible not to take sides in such matters, would it not be wise, 
if such themes are broached at all, to caution the reader against 
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hasty conclusions and to indicate, if only briefly, possible alterna- 
tives in general philosophy which are compatible with the analyses 
made? 

K. N. 


A Guide to Aesthetics. Aram Torosstan. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Ox- 
ford University Press. 1937. vii-+ 343 pp. $3.25. 


‘“‘The main purpose of this book ... is to develop an intelli- 
gent appreciation and enjoyment not merely of pictures and statues 
but of everything within our experience.’’ This is a fairly large 
order, and probably the author himself would agree that not all of it 
can be filled, despite the fact that the book consists of over three hun- 
dred pages of fine print, and touches on almost everything commonly 
supposed to be included in the realm of esthetics. The jacket assures 
us that the book is ‘‘not too philosophical in point of view,’’ and 
it is commended on that ground to the general reader as a usable 
text. This reviewer must agree that the book is not too philo- 
sophical, but that is precisely its major defect. It is written pleas- 
antly and simply, almost too simply, and it is apparent throughout 
that the author, himself Professor of Architecture in the University 
of California, has his eye and his imagination on concrete works of 
art and on specific esthetic experiences. It is also clear that his 
work has the amiable intention of helping students with some in- 
terest in and acquaintance with the arts to a reflective apprecia- 
tion of the ‘‘felt qualities’? and values which they encounter. 

The book would be useful as a text, especially in small colleges 
which are limited in the provision they can make for the student 
of either philosophy or the fine arts. I think the author would be 
prepared to admit that, with one or two striking exceptions, he does 
not carry analysis forward or make any distinctive contribution to 
esthetic philosophy. One of the exceptions is his treatment of 
‘‘functional and allied values,’’ in respect to which he makes some 
shrewd and first-hand analyses of the way in which function itself 
may become an integral part of esthetic perception and pleasure. 

As for the rest, the book, while both sensitive and sensible, suffers 
from what Professor Pepper in his recent work, Aesthetic Quality, 
pointed out to be the defect of a great many works in this field: a 
catholicity and eclecticism that from the very hospitality of their 
sympathies may confuse rather than clarify the mind not only of 
the beginner but of the expert; in doing justice to everything, one 
may come perilously near to doing justice nothing. 
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But in the hands of a good teacher, trained both in the history 
of philosophy and in the arts, this book may be a helpful text. It 
can not be regarded as opening fresh perspectives or keenly defin- 
ing old ones. There is a useful bibliography at the close, and in the 
case of the plastic arts, especially architecture, the illustrative ma- 
terial is genuinely illustrative. 

I. E. 


Cardozo and Frontiers of Legal Thinking, With Selected Opinions. 
BeryL Haroutp Levy. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1938. xi+ 315 pp. $2.50. 


This volume uses a survey of the career and thought of Mr. 
Justice Cardozo as an occasion for comments on the general state of 
legal philosophy in America. Though in general Cardozo carried 
on the pragmatic movement begun by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, he was less persistent and consistent, as Dr. Levy points 
out, in his philosophy. Perhaps his most thoroughgoing contribu- 
tion to pragmatic legal analysis was his demonstration that ‘‘the 
reasonable man’”’ is artificially constructed by the law in order to 
control negligence and responsibility ; the legal problem is not who 
is reasonable, responsible, or negligent, but how to hold persons re- 
sponsible or negligent reasonably, i.e., so that the practical evils of 
irresponsibility and negligence can be prevented. On the whole, 
however, Cardozo was more concerned with what he called moral 
values than with methodology. His famous saying, that ‘‘ where 
conflict exists, moral values are to be preferred to economic, and 
economic to aesthetic’’ (p. 79), is not to be taken as a general philo- 
sophie scale of values, but as a practical rule for a judge. Under 
moral values he+included two apparently distinct things; justice 
(or equity), which concerns faithfulness to trust and duty, and 
public policy (or sociology), which concerns the consequences of 
law for social values. Dr. Levy evidently dislikes this distinction, 
which, to be sure, is none too clear in Cardozo’s thought, and recom- 
mends that ‘‘ethics’’ (by which he means the promotion of social 
welfare) be taken more seriously in legal analysis. Cardozo seems 
to me to be unlike Holmes in thinking less in terms of ‘‘social 
justice’’ or ‘‘sociology’’ and more in terms of old-fashioned justice, 
equity, or integrity. Justice, in other words, seems to be in Car- 
dozo’s mind less a form of public policy or expediency than a. 
“‘sense’’ or ‘‘a mood of exaltation, a yearning for what is fine or 
high’”’ (p. 75). 

On one point Cardozo claimed to out-do the legal realists or prag- 
matists by including under the term ‘‘law’’ a ‘‘vast conglomeration 
of principles and rules and usages and moralities’’ in so far as they 
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be counted on with reasonable certainty to ‘‘have the backing of the 
courts’’ when such backing is needed (p. 31). 

A more critical exposition of what Cardozo called ‘‘the para- 
doxes of legal science’’ would have been welcome. 


H. W. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The meetings of the New York University Philosophical Society 
for the year 1938-1939 will have as general subject ‘‘Problems of 
Contemporary Thought.’’ The lectures to be given the first part of 
the season are as follows: October 17, A Symposium on ‘‘ What is 
Aesthetics About?’’ A. Philip McMahon and Meyer Schapiro; 
October 26, ‘‘The Religion of Law and Morals,’’ Frederic J. de 
Sloovere; November 9, ‘‘Philosophy and the Arts,’’ Irwin Edman; 
November 30, Symposium—‘‘The Realistic Movement in Religious 
Philosophy,’’ Eugene W. Lyman and Charles Gray Shaw; De- 
cember 7, ‘‘The Philosophy of Democracy in the Soviet Union,’’ V. 
J. McGill; December 12, ‘‘Democracy, True and False,’’ Sidney 
Hook; December 19, ‘‘The Relation of Psychoanalysis to Sociol- 
ogy,’’ Abraham Kardiner. Information concerning the meetings 
may be obtained from Arnold H. Kamiat, Treasurer, New York Uni- 
versity Philosophical Society, Washington Square, New York City. 


A Symposium in Social and Political Philosophy, open to the 
public, will be held at the University of Notre Dame on November 
4 and 5, 1938. There will be twelve speakers including Jacques 
Maritain, whose subject is ‘‘Integral Humanism and the Crisis of 
Modern Times’’ and Mortimer Adler, who will speak on ‘‘ Parties 
and the Common Good.’’ Address inquiries to Leo R. Ward, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 





